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Tue history of commerce does not, perhaps, present a 
parallel to the circumstances which have attended the 
introduction of tea into Great Britain. This leaf was 
first imported into Europe by the Dutch East-India 
Company, in the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
but it was not until] the year 1666 that a small quan- 
tity was brought over from Holland to this country by 
the Lords Arlington and Ossory: and yet, from a pe- 
riod earlier than any to which the memories of any of 
the existing generation can reach, tea has been one of 
the principal necessaries of life among all classes of the 
community. ‘To provide a sufficient supply of this ali- 
ment, many thousand tons of the finest mercantile navy 
in the world are annually employed in trading with a 
people by whom all dealings with foreigners are merely 
tolerated ; and from this recently-acquired taste, a very 
large and easily-collected revenue is obtained by the 
state. 

The tea-plant is a native of China or Japan, and 
probably of both. It has been used among the natives 
of the former country from time immemorial. It is only 
in a particular tract of the Chinese empire that the 
plant is cultivated ; and this tract, which ts situated on 
the eastern side, between the 30th and 33rd degrees 
of north latitude, is distinguished by the natives as 
“*the tea country.” The more northern part of China 
would be too cold; and farther south the heat would 
be too great. There are, however, a few small planta- 
tions to be seen near to Canton. 

The Chinese give to the plant the name of tcha or tha. 
It is propagated by them from seeds, which are depo- 
sited in rows four or five feet asunder; and so uncertain 
is their vegetation, even in their native climate, that it is 
found necessary to sow as many as seven or eight seeds 
in every hole. The ground between each row is always 
kept free from weeds, and the plants are not allowed 
to attain a higher growth than admits of the leaves 
being conveniently gathered. The first crop of leaves 
is not collected until the third year after sowing; and 
when the trees are six or seven years old, the produce 
becomes so inferior that they are removed to make room 
for a fresh succession. 

The flowers of the tea-tree are white, and somewhat 
resemble the wild rose of our hedges: these flowers are 
succeeded by soft green berries or pods, containing each 
from one to three white seeds. The plant will grow in 
either low or elevated situations, but always thrives 
best and furnishes leaves of the finest quality when pro- 
duced in light stony ground. : 


Vo. I. 


[Tea-gathering—from a Chinese drawing.) 

The leaves are gathered from one to four times during 
the year, according to the age of the trees. Most com- 
monly there are three periods of gathering; the first 
commences about the middle of April; the second at 
Midsummer; and the last is accomplished during Au- 
gust and September. The leaves that are earliest ga- 
thered are of the most delicate colour and most aroma- 
tic flavour, with the least portion of either fibre or bit- 
terness. Leaves of the second gathering are of a dull 
green colour, and have less valuable qualities than the 
former; while those which are last collected are of a 
dark green, and possess an inferior value. The quality 
is farther influenced by the age of the wood on which 
the leaves are borne, and by the degree of exposure 
to which they have been accustomed; leaves from 
young wood, and those most exposed, being always the 
best. 

The leaves, as soon as gathered, are put into wide 
shallow baskets, and placed in the air or wind, or sun- 
shine, during some hours. They are then placed ona 
flat cast-iron pan, over a stove heated with charcoal, 
from a half to three quarters of a pound of leaves being 
operated on at one time. These leaves are stirred 
quickly about with a kind of brush, and are then as 
quickly swept off the pan into baskets. The next process 
is that of rolling, which is effected by carefully rubbing 
them between men’s hands; after which they are again 
put, in larger quantities, on the pan, and subjecicd 
anew to heat, but at this time to a lower degree than at 
first, and just sufficient to dry them effectually without 
risk of scorching. ‘This effected, the tea is placed on a 
table and carefully picked over, every unsightly or im- 
perfectly-dried leaf that is detected being removed from 
the rest, in order that the sample may present a more 
even and a better appearance when offered for sale. 

The names by which some of the principal sorts of 
tea are known in China, are taken from the places in 
which they are produced, while others are distinguished 
according to the periods of their gathering, the manner 
employed in curing, or other extrinsic circumstances. 
It is a commonly received opinion, that the distinctive 
colour of green tea is imparted to it by sheets of copper, 
upon which it is dried. For this belief there is not, 
however, the smallest foundation in fact, since copper 
is never used for the purpose. Repeated experiments 
have been made to discover, by an unerring test, whe- 
ther the leaves of green tea contain any impregnation 
of copper, but in no case has any trace of this metal 
been detected. 

The Chinese do not use their tea until it is about a 
year old, considering that it is too actively narcotic 





when new. ‘Tea is yet older when it is brought iato 
F 
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consumption in England, as, in addition to the length 
of time occupied in its collection and transport to this 
country, the East-India Company are obliged by their 
charter to have always a supply sufficient for one year’s 
consumption in their London warehouses ; and this re- 
_gulation, which enhances the price to the consumer, is 
said to have been made by way of guarding in some mea- 
sure against the inconveniences that would attend any’ 
interruption to a trade entirely dependant upon the ca- 
price of an arbitrary government. 
The people of China partake of tea at all their meals,. 
and frequently at other times of the day. They drink 
the infusion prepared in the same manner as we employ, 
but they do not mix with it either sugar or milk. The 
working classes in that country are obliged to content 
themselves with a very weak infusion, Mr. Anderson, 
in his Narrative of Lord Macartney’s Embassy, relates 


that the natives in attendance never failed to beg the: 
tea-leaves remaining after the Europeans had break-: 
fasted, and with these, after submitting them again to 


boiling water, they made a beverage which they ac- 
knowledged was better than any they could ordinarily 
obtain. — Abridged from ‘ Vegetable Substances used for 
Pood.’ 





THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND REPOSITORY 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, FOR THE YEAR 1832. 
Txis Almanac is printed at Boston, the capital of 
“Massachusetts, and the present is the third volume of 
the publication. It is compiled upon the plan of giving, 
in ada:tion to the calendar and the usual lists of our 
English Almanacs, a large body of miscellaneous infor- 
mation, such as is contained in the Companion to the 
Almanac published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. It was indeed the latter publication 
which first suggested the idea of the American work, 
The volume before us is a very excellent and interesting 
‘specimen of the manner in which the English production 

has been imitated across the Atlantic. 

Oue part of the volume presents, as usual, a large 
mass of details relating to the statistics of the Republic. 
One paper is on “'The Census of the United States.” 
According to an article in the Constitution of the United 
States, which provided that a census of the population 
should be taken within three years after the first meeting 
of Congress, and subsequently once every ten years, the 
first enumeration was made in 1790; and it has been 
followed by others in 1800, 1810, 1820, and 1830. 
‘The details of that of 1830 had not been published when 
the present volume was put to the press; but the general 
results are here stated as procured from the Government 
offices. “* As the strength and prosperity of nations,” it 
is well remarked, “ are founded on the number, resources, 
industry, and education of the people, a knowledge of 
all these matters is highly important to a free govern- 
ment, where all are bound to contribute to the public 
defence and support, and all have an influence on public 
measures; and it is important that such knowledge 
should be diffused among all the citizens.” 

From the statements in this paper we have compiled 
the following abstract of the progress of the population 
of the United States since 1790 :— 

1790. 1800. 1810. 1890, 1830, 


Free White Males... 1,615,492 2,194,225 2,988,141 3,995,053 

Free White Females, l “475,656 2,115,431 2,873,952 3,866,657 10,845,735 
Other Free Persons. 59,511 110,072 186,446 238,161 
Blaves..c.cccsceces 697,697 896,349 1,191,364 1,538,198 2,010,436 





Total. .oscecess $,921,328 5,316.57] 7,239,903 9,637,999 12,856,171 

If from this ennmeration we throw out the slaves, the 
increase of whose numbers is probably not regulated by 
exactly the same law as prevails throughout the rest of the 
community, we shall find that the whole free population 
was in 1790, 5,223,631; in 1800, 4,419,728; in 1810, 
6,048,539 ; in 1820, 8,099,871; and in 1830, 10,845,735. 
The rate of increase, therefore, would appear to have 
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been, for the first ten years, rather more than 37 per 
cént.; for the second ten, considerably more than 36 per 
cent.; for the third -ten nearly 84 per cent.; and about 
the same for the fourth period of the same length. 
From the comparatively inaccurate manner, however, 
in which the earlier enumerations were made, there 
is reason to believe that the actual amount ef the popu- 
lation was considerably under-rated in the returns; and 
taking this circumstance into account, we shall perhaps 
be nearer the-truth in estimating the real rate of increase 
to have been -all along much the same as it would 
appear to have been for the last ten years, or between 
33 and 34-per cent, for every period of that duration. 
This implies that the population is going on doubling 
itself in every twenty-five years, 

The rate of progress, however, has been very different 
in different parts of the Union. For the last ten years, 
as appears from one of the tables here given, it has varied 
in the several states and settlements from a per centage 
of 54 (in Delaware), to one of above 250 (in the Michi- 
gan territory)*, In most of the older states, indeed, it 
does not rise beyond 15 or 16 per cent,, or about half 
the amount of the average for the whole country. 

According to the census of 1820, the latest of which 
the details are before us, the numbers of the Free Whites, 
classed by their ages, wae a follows :-— 








es Females. Total. 
Under 10 years.............+- 1,345,220 1,280,550 2,625,770 
Of 10 and under 16.....,... 612,535 605,348 1,217,883 
Of 16 and under 26......... 776,150 781,371 1,557,521 
Of 26 aud under 45......... 766,083 736,600 1,502,683 
Of 45 and upwards.......... 495,065 462,788 957,853 
DOR cacncsosobenpgnee 3,995,053 3,866,657 7,861,710 


From this statement it appears, that of the whole 
population in the year quoted, very nearly one-half con- 
sisted of persons under sixteen years of age. Almost 
the same proportion is exhibited by both the preceding 
enumerations ; so that we may consider it as that which 
constantly prevails in the country. On the other hand, 
the number of the persons above forty-five years of age 
appears to constitute only about an eighth part of the 
whole population, According to another table, the 
number of persons who in 1830 were one hundred years. 
old and upwards, were,—White Males 297, Females 234 ; 
Free Black Males 382, Females 359; Slaves, Male 717, 
Female 662 ;—in all 2,654. The large proportion of 
aged Slaves and Free Blacks in this enumeration is very 
extraordinary; for it is about four times greater than 
that afforded by all the rest of the population, although 
the total amount of the latter is more than five times that 
of the Slaves and Free Blacks. We must therefore 
suppose, if we could trust to this account, that at least 
twenty Blacks arrive at the age of one hundred for every 
one White. “ But it may be remarked,” says the writer 
before us, “that the ages of the Blacks are not generally 
so well known as those of the Whites; and that, there- 


fore, the accuracy of the census, as it respects the ages. 


of this class, is less to be relied on,” 
CHARACTER OF AN HONEST AND CONTENTED 
BURGE 





An honest and contented burgess is one of those men 
whom no good fortune can pamper and corrupt, no adver- 
sity sour, and no fashion change, He is right English. 
He is the main prop and | of our social institutions. 
He is respected by his superiors, without compromising 
his independence, and looked up to by those beneath 
him, without concealing their faults. 

An honest burgess thinks it no disgrace to be > 
tradesman. His shop or factory is the theatre of his 
duties and his pleasures. He knows enough of political 
economy to feel that behind his counter he is rendering 
service to the state; and he has the more home-bred 

* The population of Michigan is formed by smmi me Perh 
not one ps in twenty was toon there, m ii - 
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satisfaction to be assured that his vocativn affords him 
the competence which keeps him above want or mean- 
ness. He instils the same principles into his children. 
rings up his sons to be 
mechanics or tradesmen ; but he is too prudent to force 
He judges of their talents according 
to his conscience ; and when, in mutual love and confi- 
dence, their path is chosen, he denies no reasonable aid 
to assist them on their journey. 

The honest burgess is not a dull plodder, without an 
idea but that of counting his pence. He holds it to be 
a positive duty for man to improve his understanding. 
He has not read many books, but he has read them well. 


‘He makes more use of his own thoughts, than of the 


thoughts of others. He has studied the world accurately, 
not to learn cunning, but humility. He has not neglected 


‘the cultivation of his taste. He does not acknowledge 


that his occupation ought to shut him out from any 
elegant enjoyment which is consistent with his circum- 
stances. He delights in a country walk, and enjoys the 
beauty of a landscape, with the eye of feeling and 
imagination. He thinks it no assumption to take a real 
pleasure in the examination of a fine picture; and holds 
that a habit of comparing art with nature may allow 
him to judge of its merits. He reads Shakspeare and 
Milton with a genuine love and admiration ; for he does 
not consider poetry as necessarily allied to folly or mad- 
hess, but as the reflection of those pure and impassioned 
thoughts which the commerce of the world suppresses, 
a which have their home in the depths of the human 
eart. 

‘ Our contented bu is a little old-fashioned in 
some of his habits. He is jovial over his toast and ale 
on a Christmas-eve; and on winter evenings will romp 
at blind-man’s buff with his children. He plays at for- 
feits, too, with the young folks. He goes to a village 
fair with his family on May-day, and is not ashamed to 
turn round and gaze at “Jack in the Green.” He 
takes them all to see the wild beasts, and explains their 
several qualities better than the showman. On special 
occasions he has no objection to make one at trap-ball ; 
and, once a-year, he aud all the household go gipsying. 
He thinks nothing vulgar but what is mean, and he 
thinks nothing mean that contributes to health and 
cheerfulness. 

_ However our honest citizen may feel that his first 
duties are to his family, he is not slow to occupy himself 
in the public service. He never shrinks from the per- 
formance of those offices which are essential to the good 
government of every parish or town. He is ever ready 
at his post, and most so when he is called thither by the 
claims of the wretched. He knows that he can do more 
good by his industry than his purse. He offers his 
opinion on such occasions with modesty, but yet with 
firmness. He does not advocate the cause of benevo- 
lence to exhibit himself; but to bear witness to a misery, 
or to suggest its alleviation. He speaks little; but he 
speaks to the point, He Jeaves the flourishes of rhetoric, 
and the hems and haas of common-place, to those who 
are thinking of themselves when they have the public 
good upon their lips. 

The mainspring of the honest burgess’s benevolence 
is true religion. He does not ask whether such duties 
are expected from his situation ; but he looks into that 
Volume which prescribes their performance, and then 
applies himself to their execution, to the full extent of 
his humble means. His religion is not with him a ho- 
liday suit. It is not put on once a-week for decency. 
It lives in his heart, and it is seen in his household. 
Crabbe has described such a family :-—~ 


« Pleasant it was to see them in their walk 

Round their small garden, and to hear them talk ; 
Free are their children, but their love refrains 
From all offence+none murmurs, noné complains: 
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Whether a book amused them, speech, or play, 
Their looks were lively, and their hearts were gay. 
There no forced efforts for delight were made, 

Joy came with prudence, and without parade ; 

Their common comforts they had all in view, 

Light were their troubles, and their wishes few ; 
Thrift made them easy for the coming day ; 

Religion took the dread of death away ; 

A cheerful spirit still insured content, 

And love smiled round them, whereso’er they went.” 


The honest burgess t to save sufficient out of his 
trade to procure himself an easy retirement after the 
vigour of his age is past. May he ever find some 
pretty cottage in a quiet suburb of his town, where he 
may trail the jasmine and the honeysuckle round his 
trimly-whitened walls, and delight himself in producing 
the earliest peas or cucumbers of the season! May his 
children and grandchildren duly gather round his 
Christmas fire-side, to smooth the approaches of wrinkled 
age! And may his last end be as full of peace as the 
simplicity of his life, and the purity of his faith, give us 
warrant to anticipate ! 


POPULAR ERRORS. 


An opinion is very prevalent in many parts of this 
country, that whatever may be the path of a funeral to- 
wards the place of burial, a public right of way along 
such path arises. Not long since an action was brought 
for the purpose of contesting a claim of this nature; 
but the Judge declaring that it was founded upon a 
foolish error, the opinion of a Jury was not allowed 
to be given upon it. The following circumstances, 
which occurred in the fourteenth century, show the 
error to be one of some antiquity :—A chaplain of the 
Bishop of Exeter died, and ought, according to a rule 
still observed, to have been buried in the parish of Far- 
ringdon. The bishop directed his interment to take 
place in the adjoining parish of Clift Tomeson. One 
Tomeson, hearing that the body of the chaplain was 
about to be brought over his grounds, and that, as the 
chronicle states, a lich-way would be made through them, 
assembled his servants, and attempted to stop its pro- 
gress as it was carried over a bridge. A scuffle ensued, 
and the body was thrown into the water. The lich-wa 
was not made ; but the Bishop of Exeter amply revengia 
himself for the proceedings. 
Lich is a Saxon word, signifying a dead body, and the 
gate of many church-yards (Dudleston, for instance, in 
Shropshire) is to the present day called the lich-gate. 
Lich-field signifies the field of dead bodies, and that 
city, according to a monkish tradition, derives its name 
from the martyrdom of several persons, whose bodies 
were left exposed in a field there. : 


Booxs.—Let us consider how great a commodity of doc- 
trine exists in books; how easily, how secretly, how Ere | 
they e the nakedness of human ignorance withou 
putting it to shame. These are the masters who instruct 
us without rods and ferules, without hard words and anger, 
without clothes or money. if you approach them they are 
not asleep; if investigating you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing ; if you mistake them, they never grumble ; 
if you are ignorant, fhey cannot laugh at you.— Philobiblion 
by Richard de Bury, written in the ‘reign of Edward IIL 
and lately translated. 





ee 


Szir-epucatTion.—Much less of success in life is in 
reality dependent upon accident, or what is called luck, than 
is commonly supposed. Far more depends upon the objects 
which a man proposes to himself; what attainments he 
aspires to; what is the circle which bounds his visions and 
thoughts; what he chooses, not to be educated for, but to 
educate himself for ; whether he looks to the end and aim 
of the whole of life, or only to the present day or hour ; 
whether he listens to the voice of indolence or vulgar plea- 
sure, or to the stirring voice in his own soul, urging his 
ambition on to-laudable objects ; 











THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 





MOOSE-DEER. 


Tue Council of the Zoological Society have made an 
interesting addition to their collection by the purchase of 
three moose-deer,a male and two females. ‘The moose 
is the largest of the family of deer, and is particularly 
characterised by the swelling out and projection of the 
nostrils which are divided by a long slit, by the largeness 
of the ears, by the shortness of the neck, and by the 
disproportionate height of the legs. The animal, when 
he feeds, is obliged to kneel, or to stretch out his fore- 
legs on either side, to be able to reach the earth with his 
long and flexible upper lip. This lip is of a size between 
the lip of the horse and that of the tapir, and through 
the agency of four pair of strong muscles its power of 
movement is as various as it is rapid. The difficulty 
which the animal feels in grazing causes it to inhabit 
woods in preference to plains, where it browses upon the 
leaves and young branches of trees. The muscles of the 
neck of the moose are of extraordinary thickness, to 
enable him to carry his enormous horns, which when the 
animal has reached his sixth year sometimes weigh sixty 
pounds. To preserve himself from the flies of the forest, 
which are his great annoyance in summer, the moose 
plunges into marshes, where he often remains night and 
day, feeding upon the water-plants, and occasionally 
lifting his head only above the surface. The North 
American Indians believe that the moose has the power 
of remaining entirely under water,as the following extract 
from Tanner’s Narrative will show : 

“There is an opinion prevalent among the Indians, that 
the moose, among the methods of self-preservation with 
which he seems better acquainted than almost any other 
animal, has the power of remaining for a long time under 
water. Two men of the band of Wa-ge-to-toh-gun, whom 
I knew perfectly well, and considered very good and credible 
Indians, after a long day’s absence on a hunt, came in 
and stated that they had chased a moose into a small 
pond, that they had seen him go to the middle of it, and 
disappear; and then choosing positions, from which the 
could see every part of the circumference of the pond, 
smoked and waited until near evening; during all which 
time they could see no motion of the water or other indi- 
cation of the position of the moose. At length, being 
discouraged, they had abandoned all hope of taking him, 
and returned home. Not long afterwards came a solitary 
hunter loaded with meat, who related that having followed 
the track of a moose for some distance, he had traced it to 
the — before-mentioned ; but having also discovered the 
tracks of two men, made at the same time as those of the 
moose, he concluded they must have killed it. Nevertheless, 
approaching cautiously to the margin of the pond, he sat 
down to rest. Presently he saw the moose rise slowly in the 
centre of the pond, which was not very deep, and made 
towards the shore where he was sitting. When he came 
sufficiently near, he shot him in the water. The Indians 
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consider the moose shyer and more difficult to take than 
any other animal, He is more vigilant, and his senses 
more acute than those of the buffalo or caribon. He is 
fieeter than the elk, and more prudent and crafty than the 
antelope.” 

The above wood-cut of the moose is taken from a very 
young male in the possession of Mr. Cross, which is now 
at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. These gardens, which 
are very extensive, and are laid out as a menagerie with 
great taste, require a particular notice, which we shall 
give in a future number. 





THE WEEK. 

May 1.—The birthday of Joseph Addison, one of the 
most celebrated writers that England has ever produced. 
Addison was born in 1672, at Milstone in Wiltshire, of 
which place his father, the Reverend Dr. Lancelot 
Addison, was rector. ‘The first literary productions which 
he gave to the world were some Latin poems published 
while he was at college at Oxford, whither he was 
sent in 1687. This was the commencement of a long 
and brilliant career, in the course of which various 
English poems, the tragedy of Cato, and other dramatic 
pieces, several political tracts, and above all a succes- 
sion of contributions to the Tatler, the Spectator, and 
the Guardian, of unprecedented and as yet unrivalled 
excellence in that peculiar style of composition to which 
they belong, raised him in universal estimation to the 
very first rank among the then living ornaments of Eng- 
lish literature. Addison was also very successful as the 
architect of his own worldly fortunes, having, after 
holding several other high offices, risen at last in 1717 
to be appointed one of his Majesty’s principal Secreta- 
ries of State. With all his falent and felicity as a writer, 
however, he soon found himself inadequate to the duties 
of this place, never being able, it is said, either to muster 
courage enough to take part in the debates of the House 
of Commons, or even to draw up the simplest despatches 
with the requisite expedition. The following anecdote 
related by Dr. Johnson affords an instance of the latter 
assertion :—‘* When the House of Hanover took pos- 
session of the throne, it was reasonable to expect that 
the zeal of Addison would be suitably rewarded. Before 
the arrival of King George, he was made Secretary to the 
Regency, and was required by his office to send notice 
to Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that the throne 
was vacant. ‘To do this would not have been difficult to 
any man but Addison, who was so overwhelmed with the 
greatness of the event, and so distracted by choice of 
expression, that the Lords, who could not wait for the 
niceties of criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in 
the house, and ordered him to despatch the message. 
Southwell readily told what was necessary in the common 
style of business, and valued himself upon having done 
what was too hard for Addison.” Addison’s fine taste and 
the recollection of his high reputation together, conspired 
to make him fastidious and hesitating. His health too 
becoming indifferent, he very soon resigned. He died 
ow the 17th of June, 1719, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age, at Holland-house, Kensington, where he 
resided in right of his wife, the Countess of Warwick. 
When about to expire, it is said that he called for his 
step-son, the Earl of Warwick, and when the young 
man, standing by his bed-side, asked him what were 
his commands, he grasped his hand, and merely replied, 
‘See with what peace a Christian can die.” To this 
circumstance his attached friend Tickell alludes in the 
following lines, in which he also describes scenes pro 
bably well known to many of our readers ;— 

“If pensive to the rural shades I rove, 

His shade o’ertakes me in the lonely grove ; 

*Twas there of just and good he reasoned strong, 

Cleared some great truth, or raised some serious song ; 

There patient showed us the wise course to steer, 

A candid censor, and a friend severe; , 
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There tanght us how to live ; and (oh! too high 

A price for knowledge) taught us how fo die. 
“Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 

Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 

Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 

O’er my dim eye-balls glance the sudden tears! 

How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, . 

Thy sloping walks, and unpolluted air! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 

Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze t 

His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 

Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more ; 

No more the summer in thy gloom s allayed, 

Thy evening breezes, and thy noonday shade.” 

May 1.—This is May-day—a festival of which 
scarcely a relic is left, except in the mummery of the 
chimney-sweepers. Three centuries ago the first of 
May was a holiday for all classes. Bourne, the historian 
of popular customs and superstitions, thus describes the 
ecremonies with which our ancestors welcomed the 
season of budding trees and opening blossoms :-—‘* On 
ihe calends, or the first day of May, commonly called 
May-day, the juvenile part of both sexes were wont to 
rise a little after midnight, and walk to some neigh- 
bouring wood, accompanied with music and the blowing 
of horns; where they break down branches from the 
trees, and adorn them with nosegays and crowns of 
flowers. When this is done, they return with their 
booty homewards, about the rising of the sun, and 
make their doors and windows to triumph in the flowery 
spoil. The after-part of the day is chiefly spent in 
dancing. round a tall pole, which is called a May-pole ; 
which, being placed in a convenient part of the village, 
stands there, as it were, consecrated to the goddess of 
flowers, without the least violation offered it in the 
whole circle of the year. And this is not the custom of 
the British common people only, but it is the custom of 
the generality of other nations; particularly of the 
Italians. Polydore Virgil tells that the youth of both 
sexes were accustomed to go into the fields on the 
calends of May, and bring thence the branches of trees, 
singing all the way as they came, and so place them on 
the doors of their houses. This is the relic of an an- 
cient custom among the heathen, who observed the four 
last days of April, and the first of May, in honour of 
the goddess Flora, who was imagined the deity pre- 
siding over the fruit and flowers.” 

But the sports of May were not confined to the 
villages. Even the gorgeous pomp of the old courts 
did not disdain to borrow a fragrance and freshness 
from the joys of the people. Hall, the historian, gives 
us an account of “ Henry VIII. riding a-Maying from 
Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s-hill, with 
Queen Catherine his wife, accompanied with many lords 
and ladies.’ Stow tells us, too, “‘ In the month of 
May the citizens of London (of all estates), lightly in 
every parish, or sometimes two or three parishes joining 
together, had their several Mayings, and did fetch in 
May-poles with divers warlike shows, with good archers, 
morrice-dancers, and other devices for pastime all the 
day long; and towards the evening they had stage- 
plaies and bone-fires in the streets.” — Amusements 
such as these belong to a state of manners which can 
never return to us,—and of which we only look at the 
poetical side when we exclaim. 

* Happy the age, and harmless were the days, 

or then true love and amity were found, 

When every village did a May-pole raise*.’” 
The May-poles are gone,—but it is useless to sigh for 
their revival,—and we are by no means sure that their 
revival would be any national advantage. We may 
all be happy in the contemplation of nature, without 
morrice-dancers and “ a Lady of the May ;” and though 
these excitements are gone, the same unperishable at- 
tractions remain, which, on May morning, as Stow de- 


* Pasquil’s Palinodia, 1634, 
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scribes, summoned our ancestors .** into the sweet mea- 
dows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits 
with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with 
the harmony of birds praising God in their kind.” We 
should do well to cling to the spirit of these old cus- 
toms, although we must of necessity renounce their 
literal observance. Our forefathers, in proclaiming their 
enthusiasm for the freshness of a beautifal.world, were 
paying a true and affecting homage to its Creator; and 
though their cheerfulness might be boisterous, and its 
origin heathenish, it was far better than that apathy 
which passes by the wonders and beauties of the earth 
with indifference ; or that precision, which, in deprecat 
ing the cultivation of pure and simple enjoyments, shuts 
up the heart against the best feelings of kindness to 
man or devotion to God. At any rate, May-morning 
can never cease to have a poetical interest, for it has 
been hailed by Milton in one of the most exquisite songs 
that our language, rich in such excellence, has pro- 
duced. 
SONG.—ON MAY MORNING. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and brings with her 

The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose, 

Hail beauteous May that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire: 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute tnee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

May 2.—On this day was born in London, in the 
year 1551, the celebrated English antiquary, William 
Camden. Camden was originally one of the under: 
masters of Westminster School. In 1593 he became 
head-master of that seminary; but retired from this 
office a few years after on being appointed Clarencieux 
King at Arms. His great work is his Britannia, a 
learned account of the antiquities of our island, which 
first appeared in 1586, in an octavo volume in Latin ; 
but was afterwards, in the lifetime of the author, 
translated into English, and in the last edition (edited 
by Mr. Gough) extends to four large folios. He 
is also the author of a very able and accurate history 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Camden died on the 
9th of November, 1623, at Chiselhurst, in Kent, and 
was interred in Westminster A bbey, where his monument 
is still to be seen. It is said that the nose of his statue 
on this monument was struck off out of revenge by a 
person, a relation of whom he had mentioned in one of 
his works in what were conceived to be offensive terms. 
This story is told in his Life, written by Dr. Thomas 
Smith. Camden’s character stood very high in his own 
day, not only for antiquarian learning, but for gravity, 
wisdom, modesty, and virtue in general, as the reader 
may perceive from the following lines addressed to him 
by the celebrated Ben Jonson :— 

“ Camden, most reverend head, to whom J owe 

All that I am in arts, all that I know ; 

(How nothing’s that!) to whom my country owes 
The great renown and name wherewith she goes. 
Than thee the age sees not that thing more grave, 
More high, more holy, that she more would crave. 
What name, what skill, what faith hast thou in things! 
What sight in searching the most antique springs ! 
What weight and what authority in thy speech! 

Man scarce can make that doubt, but thou canst teach. 
Pardon free truth, and let thy modesty, 

Which conquers all, be once o’ercome by thee. 

Many of thine this better could than I, 

But for their powers accept my piety.” 

May 3.—The birthday of Nicolo Machiavelli, born at 
Florence in 1469, the author of the famous treatise 
entitled ‘ The Prince,’ in which he delineates the course 
to be pursued by those who would acquire and retain 
supreme power without regarding the character of the 
means which they employ for that end. As in this 





work the author has been supposed to teach and recom- 





mend the devices which he describes, his name has’ 
thence obtained an infamous distinction; the word 
Machiavelism, which is derived from it, being used in 
all the languages of modern Europe to express the art 
of attaining by the most crooked and iniquitous policy, 
the objects of the most unscrupulous and iusatiable 
tyranny. Nevertheless it is extremely doubtful if the 
intentions of Machiavelli in writing and publishing 
this work were really such as have been commonly 
ascribed to him. It rather seems probable that his 
object was not to teach and recommend, but only to 
expose tyranny, and to consign it to universal hatred by 
describing its true character, and tracking it through 
the secret and detestable courses which it necessarily 
runs. In his other works, and especially in his Dis- 
courses on the First Decade of Livy, Machiavelli has 
uniformly expressed himself in terms of the most ardent 
attachment to the liberties of mankind. Nor did any 
part of his life belie these professions. He was for 
many years Secretary to the Republic of Florence, and 
held other high offices and employments, notwithstand- 
ing which he died in poverty, and left a large family 
quite unprovided for, a fact which seems to afford a 
strong presumption of his integrity and disinterested- 
ness. His death took place, according to one account, in 
1526, according to another in June, 1527, while a third 
dates the event on the 5th of December, 1530. Asa 
writer Machiavelli is greatly celebrated for the strength 
and purity of his Italian style. 





HOW TO ENDURE POVERTY. 


Tuart a thorough, religious, useful education is the best 
security against misfortune, disgrace, and poverty, is 
universally believed and acknowledged ; and to this we 
add the firm conviction, that, when poverty comes (as 
it sometimes will) upon the prudent, the industrious, 
and the well-informed, a judicious education is all- 
powerful in enabling them to endure the evils it cannot 
always prevent. A mind full of piety and knowledge is 
always rich; it is a bank that never fails; it yields a 
perpetual dividend of happiness. 

In a Jate visit to the alms-house at , We sawa 
remarkable evidence of the truth of this doctrine. Mrs, 
—— was early left an orphan. She was educated by an 
uncle and aunt, both of whom had attained the middle 
age of life. Theirs was an industrious, well-ordered, 
and cheerful family. Her uncle was a man of sound 
judgment, liberal feelings, and great knowledge of 
human nature. This he showed by the education of the 
young people under his care. He allowed them to 
waste no time; every moment must be spent in learning 
something, or in doing something. He encouraged an 
entertaining lively style of conversation, but discoun- 
tenance’ d all remarks about persons, families, dress, and 
engagements; he used to say, parents were not aware 
how such topics frittered away the minds of young 
people, and what inordinate importance they learned to 
attach to them, when they heard them constantly talked 
about. 

In his family, Sanday was a happy day; for it was 
made a day of religious instruction, without any unna- 
tura! constraint a the gaiety of the young. The Bible 
was the text-book; the places mentioned in it were 
traced oa maps; the manners and customs of different 
nations were explained ; curious phenomena in the na- 
tural history of those countries were read; in a word, 
every thing was done to cherish a spirit of humble, yet 
earnest inquiry. In this excellent family Mrs. —— re- 
mained till her marriage. In the course of fifteen years, 
she lost her uncle, her aunt, and her husband. She 
was left destitute, but supported herself comfortably by 
her own exertions, and retained the respect and admira- 
tion of a large circle of friends. Thus she passed her 
life in cheerfulness anid honour duting ten years; at the 
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end of that time, her humble residence took fire from an 
adjoining house in the night-time, and she escaped by 
jumping from the chamber-window. In consequence 
of the injury received by this fall, her right arm was 
amputated, and her right leg became entirely useless, 
Her friends were very kind and attentive, and for a short 
time she consented to live on their bounty , but, aware 
that the claims on private charity are very numerous, she, 
with the genuine independence of a strong mind, re- 
solved to avail herself of the public provision for the 
helpless poor, The name of going to the alms-house 
had nothing terrifying or disgraceful to her; for she had 
been taught that conduct is the real standard of re- 
spectability. She is there, with a heart full of thank- 
fulness to the Giver of all things; she is patient, pious, 
and uniformly cheerful. She instructs the young, en- 
courages the old, and makes herself delightful to all, by 
her various knowledge and entertaining conversation. 
Her character reflects dignity on her situation; and 
those who visit the establishment come away with senti- 
ments of respect and admiration for this voluntary resi- 
dent of the alms-house. 


*s* The above is extracted from ‘ The Progal Housewife,’ « sensible and 
vsefull tle book, published in the United States. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF CORN. 
Excessive fluctuations in the supply of the principal 
articles of food are, whenever they happen, the fruitful 
source of misery to a country. The government of 
China, aware of this truth, is accustomed in years of 
abundance to lay up a store of provisions, by which 
means that densely populated country is rendered in a 
less degree the sport of seasons. The same precau- 
tionary system has been partially adopted in Sweden, 
in Prussia, in Spain, in Denmark, and in other countries. 
Spain is exceedingly fertile in some provinces, and 
under a good system of agriculture might be rendered 
capable of supporting, as it has formerly done, much 
more than the number of its present inhabitants. The 
plenty that would result from this fertility is coun- 
teracted, however, by excessive droughts; and although 
the means of irrigation are in some degree provided 
by nature, no attempts are made to render the rivers 
effective to this end. The method employed for mitigat- 
ing the disastrous effects of dearth in that country is 
peculiar, and has been thus described in Laborde’s Ac- 
count of Spain: ‘‘ Magazines or storehouses, denomi- 
nated positas, are erected in various parts of the kingdom. 
At present there are in the whole more than five thousand 
of these common depositories. When it is deemed 
requisite to establish any of these granaries, every 
occupier of lands is obliged to bring and deposit a 
certain quantity of corn, proportionate to the extent of 
his farm. The following year he takes back the corn 
he had thus deposited, and replenishes the empty garner 
with a larger quantity, and thus he continues annually 
to increase the stock by these increments called creses, 
till a certain measure of grain is deposited: then every 
one reeeives back again the whole corn which he has 
furnished, and replaces it by an equal quantity of new 
corn, Whenever a scarcity happens, these repositories 
are opened and the corn dealt out to the people at a 
moderate price. In some places seed-corn is also dis- 
tributed to necessitous husbandmen, who are bound to 
restore as much in lieu of it the ensuing harvest.” 

The institution of such a system as this, is probably 
wise-in a country circumstanced like Spain, but it could 
only be productive of benefit where there is little internal 
communication, and little foreign commerce. In fact, 
such regulations belong to a state of imperfect civiliza- 
tion. That which it is necessary in Spain to bring about 
by the authority of the government, is in England effected 
by less questionable means. The commercial genius of 
the people here leads them fo withdraw from the mar- 
kets the low-priced superabundance of one year, in order 
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to reap a profit during the deficient season that may fol- 
low; and thus the supplies of a good season and of a bad 
are in a great measure equalized to the consumers. In 


ruder states of society, speculators in corn are the ob-. 


jects of popular hatred; when in fact they are amongst 
the most serviceable members of the community. But 
for their operations the people must either incur the 
chances of famine, or the clumsy machinery of govern- 
ment magazines must be resorted to. — 


AN EMIGRANT'S STRUGGLES. 

*,* Our recent notice of the Hobart Town Almanac has procured 
us the advantage of the following very interesting account of the 
Editor of that work; and the extracts from, his correspondence, 
which we shall subsequently give, will furnish an accurate notion of 
the difficulties which an Emigrant to a new country has to encounter, 
and how they are to be surmounted by courage, skill, and integrity. 
Dr. James Ross, the editor of the Hobart Town Alma- 
nac—a work which, as well by its intrinsic merit as by 
the novelty of the attempt, has excited, both at home 
and in our southern colonies, considerable interest—is 
the youngest son of a Scotch advocate, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Aberdeen. Having, while 
yet a youth, lost both parents, who had made no provi- 
sion for a younger son, he was cast upon the world. 
His first occupation in life was that of superintendent of 
a plantation in the island of Grenada, From his cor- 
respondence at that period, it seems that the sympathies 
of the man for the slave population were not impaired 
by the habits of the manager. “ I have often thought 
(he says) of a scheme, which to you may, perhaps, ap- 
pear visionary—to emancipate all the slaves at once, 
leaving every one at his own disposal, when it would 
naturally follow that, having no occupation among them- 
selves, they would be obliged to apply to thei: former 
white masters for work, and from their great number 
wages would of course be very low, perhaps not more 
than equal to the daily expense which the planter now 
ineurs for the support of his slaves. They must rent a 
house, and a small piece of ground to raise provisions, 
and I am persuaded would in time become good sub- 
jects, forming an orderly and civilized state. Each 
would be anxious to obtain a character, in order to pro- 
cure a good master, and regular employment ; hospitals 
would be erected for the shelter and nourishment of the 
poor and infirm, and schools for the education of the 
young in the first principles of science and morality. 
The face of the country would quickly alter, and this 
land of thraldom become by degrees the habitation of 
freedom and contentment.” On his return from the 
West Indies he established a school at Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, whence he removed to Sunbury, in Middlesex. 
There his school received a considerable accession ; but 
the prospect of a large fumily, the difficulties which 
seemed to cloud that prospect, and more than all, per- 
haps, the vivid colours in which a warm imagination 
depicted unexplored regions, and untried avocations, in- 
duced him to quit his native island. In 1822 he sailed 
for Van Diemen’s Land, designing to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the pursuits of agriculture. He 
obtained from the colonial government a liberal grant. 
Guided by the same romantic spirit which led him forth 
from the land of his fathers, he selected an allotment 
far removed.even fram his. fellow emigrants, in the un- 
trodden wilds of nature, where she sported under the 
shade of rocks, amid the din of cataracts. Seated on 
the banks of the Shannon, his little settlement formed 
the extreme boundary of civilization. Fortunately for 
himself and for the colony, his agricultural speculations 
were not successful. Another destiny awaited him. Of 
his little capital, the most valuable part was a fund of 
“useful knowledge,”’ admirably suited to supply from 
its varied stores the wants of an infant community, and 
which an active and versatile mind knew how to put out 
to the best‘use, Thus qualified, and recommended too 








by unblemished character, indefatigable industry, and 
invincible good humour, he was not long without friends 
and patrons, who recalled him from the solitude which 
he had chosen. Though he had probably never seen a 
type set up, he applied himself to the business of print- 
ing, and received the appointment of government 
printer, which Mr. Huskisson, when Colonial Secretary, 
confirmed. The first number of the ‘ Hobart Town 
fourier’ issued from his press on the 20th October, 
1827; the first Hobart Town Almanac appeared in 
January, 1829. He also published a small collection 
of poems. These publications were produced in the 
face of obstacles, which, vigorously met and surmounted, 
almost induce, us to assign him a niche among the wor- 
thies who have laboured and triumphed in the “ pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties.” The sketch which 
he gives in a letter to a friend of his course of life, his 
numerous callings and incessant labours, is highly gra- 
phic. “ The colony prospers, and Hobart Town is 
double what it was four years ago. I publish seven 
hundred and fifty copies of the ‘Courier,’ and calcu- 
lating that every copy is read by ten individuals, I con- 
sider myself a man of no small influence in a place like 
this ; and it is, I believe, generally allowed that I have 
operated a wholesome change in the majority of the’ 
community. To-morrow I begin to write my Almanac 
for 1881, and it must be concluded béfore a month 
elapses, which, with all my other avocations, requires 
no trifling exertion. ‘This little work has met with much 
encouragement here, and the Lieutenant-Governor has 
sent one home to Sir George Murray. I am attempt- 
ing to get up a map of this country*, and am in truth’ 
quite a literary and scientific character in my small way. 
I write my articles, engrave my vignettes, set the types, 
adjust the press, correct the proofs, fold up and direct’ 
a papers, make out accounts, receive arid pay money, 
sell my books and papers, answer queries and adver- 
tisements, &c., all with my own hand. With me the 
words are not unfrequently printed before the ink of the 
manuscript is dry: sometimes I set a few lines myself, 
and dictate at the same time to one or two of my com~- 
positors. At other times, being unprepared as usual with 
matter in advance, and my two compositors on the’ 
‘ Courier’ dunning me together for copy, I write three 
lines of a sentence to one and three lines of a sentence 
to the other, and so keep them going on, while a dozen 
people come in to interrupt me; yet I find it better to’ 
do all myself. I teach my own children (nine in all) at 
‘the same time that I write paragraphs. Still retaining 
my ardour for botanical pursuits, I have lately purehased 
a large plot of ground, to which I run generally an hour 
before dusk to superintend my rustic labourers, who are’ 
laying out a garden on a fine sloping valley, command-' 
ing heavenly views of the Derwent, the town, and ship- 
ping. One part of the ground is so steep that a hun- 
dred wooden steps were requisite to facilitate the ascent. 
Here no deciduous tree, covering the sward with its 
autumnal ruins, reminds us of the decay of ‘all things. 
My arbors * of cool recess,’ and serpentine walks formed’ 
out of the native shrubbery, are clothed in perpetual 
green, which borrows vernal freshness from a copious 


| spring gushing forth at the highest point, and visiting 


in its descent evéry plant and flower. Among my live 
and dead stock I reckon five donkeys, two donkey carts, 
and a capital team of six bullocks and a cart.” When to 
these multifarious avocations, we add the offices of town 
librarian, and occasional lecturer at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute (of which he was in a great measure the founder), 
we have such a concentration of duties as peculiar cir- 
cumstances of society, and peculiar aptitude in the indi- 
vidual, could alone produce, and of which the diligent 
discharge justly entitles the editor of the ‘ Hobart Tuwn 
Almanac’ to claim at least from his adopted country 





* This map has since been published, 
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the praise of having done that little ‘‘ state some ser- 
vice.” In our next number we shall lay before our 
readers a lively narrative, from his own pen, of his first 
adventures in the island. 


THE PRINTING-PRESS IN TURKEY. 

Mr. Mountstuaat Evpurnstone, in his very interesting 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul (a country near the 
higher waters of the Indus, between India and Persia), 
and of the scattered Afghan tribes dependant thereon, 
gives the following anecdote of the Naikpeekhail, who, 
like the rest, profess the Mahometan religion, but are so 
barbarous that even reading is looked down on as an 
unmanly accomplishment among them, 

“Some men of the Naikpeekhail found a Mollah, or 
doctor of the Mahometan faith, copying the Khoran, or 
their Bible, and not well understanding the case, they 
struck his head off, saying, ‘ You tell us these books 
come from God, and here are you making them yourself,’ ” 

The Turks are not quite so ignorant as this, but even 
they, net many years ago, when Sultan Selim intro- 
duced the art of printing, were led to believe that it was 
sinful to print the Khoran—that nothing but the pen 
and hand-writing could, without impiety, multiply the 
copies of their Scriptures. Other works might go 
through the press, but unfortunately, at the time, the 
Turks read no book except the Khoran, and so the 
inestimable benefit of printing was to be thrown away 
upon them! ‘This absurd prejudice originated in, or was 
kept alive by, the Turkish copyists who gained a liveli- 
hood by transcribing the Khoran, each copy of which 
cost the people a hundred times as much as the copy the 
press could have afforded, and the printed copy, besides, 
would have been infinitely the more distinct. and legible 
of the two. 

The present Sultan, among his many reforms and 
improvements, has succeeded to set the press to work in 
earnest. Many elementary works have been printed, 
some three or four of a higher character, on History and 
general Geography, and now a newspaper (that novelty 
for the Turks!) comes regularly from the Sultan’s 
printing-offices, and is circulated through the vast 
empire. We are informed by a friend, who writes from 
Constantinople, that it is a very interesting sight to see 
the effects that have already sprung from these salutary 
measures. Instead of every coffee-house being crowded 
as it used to be, by idle, silent, stupified loungers, doing 
nothing but smoking their pipes, you find them now (in 
less nuinbers indeed, which is also a good thing,) 
occupied by men attentively reading the newspaper, or 
conning over “ the last new work’’ neatly printed, and 
sold at a very cheap price. Before this, and almost up 
to last year, they were in the condition that all Europ 
was in four hundred years ago, or previously to the 
invention of printing, when only the comparatively rich 
could afford to buy a book or anything to read. Even 
on the quays of the port, and in the bazaars of Constan- 
tinople, you now see Turks occupying their leisure mo- 
ments with the productions of the press, which is thus 
becoming day by day more and more active. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN GOOD HOUSE- 
WIFERY AND EVIL. 
[Tuomas Tusstr—Died 1580,] 


Ill huswifery lieth 
Till nine of the clock : 

Good huswifery trieth 
To rise with the cock. 


Til huswifery trusteth 
To bim and to her: 

Good huswifery lusteth 
Herself for to stir. 


Til huswifery careth 
For this aor for that: 

Good huswifery spareth 
For fear ye wot what, 
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Ill huswifery pricketh 
Herself up in pride: 

Good huswifery tricketh 
Her house as a bride. 


Til huswifery one thing 
Or other must crave: 

Good huswifery nothing 
But needful will have. 


Ill huswifery moveth 
With gossip to spend: 

Good huswifery loveth 
Her household to tend. 


Ill huswifery brooketh 
Mad toys in her head: 

Good huswifery looketh 
That all things be fed. 


Ill buswifery bringeth 
A shilling to naught : 

Good huswifery singeth— 
Her coffers full fraught. 


Ill huswifery rendeth, 
And casteth aside : 

Good huswifery mendeth, 
Else would it go wide. 


Ill huswifery craveth 
In secret to borrow : 

Good huswifery saveth 
To-day, for to-morrow 


Ill huswifery pineth, 
(Not having to eat) ; 

Good huswifery dineth 
With plenty of meat, 


Til huswifery letteth 
The devil take all: 

Good huswifery setteth 
Good brag of a small. 





We never yet knew a man disposed to scorn the humble 
who was not himself a fair object of scorn to the humblest. 
A man of a liberal mind has a reverence for the little pride 
that seasons every condition, and would deem it sacrilege to 
affront, or abate, the respect which is maintained with none 
of the adventitious aids, and solely by the observance of the 
honesties.— Examiner. 





Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, when he abdi- 
cated a throne, and retired to the monastery of St. Juste, 
amused himself with the mechanical arts, and particularly 
with that of a watchmaker. He one day exclaimed, “‘ What 
an egregious fool must I have been to have squandered so 
much blood and treasure, in an absurd attempt to make all 
men think alike, when I cannot even make a few watches 
keep time together.” 





*,* The Penny Magazine will, in most cases, be delivered weekly 
in the Towns of the’ United Kingdom, by Booksellers and News- 
venders, to whom Subscribers should address their Orders. It cannot 
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